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NARRATIVE. 


THE PILGRIM OF INDIA. 

The inimitable Mrs. Sherwood, in her zeal to benefit the 
natives of India, has written an Indian Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, much after the manner of Bunyan, substituting 
Indian manners, scenery,and customs for Euglish. The 
following is the concluding chapter. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Showing how the Pilgrims arrived at the Land 
of Beulah and pitched their tents there, in 
joyful expectation of the Messenger, who was 
to summon them to cross the River of Death; 
with an account of the glorious descent of the 
company into the River, with what befell 
them on the opposite Shore. 

I will ransom ‘them from the power of the grave; I will 
redeem them from death; O death, I will be thy plagues; 
Ograve, I will be thy destruction.— Hosea xiii: 14. 

Now I saw, in my dream, that because of the 
light of the moon, the pilgrims were enabled 
to go on all the next night without halting or 
delay. And behold, before the break .of day 
they were in the land of Beulah: for although 
the morning had not yet dawned, the venera- 
ble bishop perceived their situation by the ex- 
ceeding freshness of the morning air, and the 
delightful odour of the flowers. Then did he 
give commandment to the musicians and sing- 
ers, and they began to sing aloud, so that the 
whole land rang with the voice of praise. And 
the words of their anthem were these:—‘‘ And 
the redeemed shall come with singing unto 
Zion ; and everlasting joy shall be upon their 
head: they shall obtain gladness and joy; and 
sorrow and mourning chull fice away.” 
li: LL. 

And behold, as the morning brake, and the 
rays of the sun began to shoot above the woods, 
the pilgrims were ravished with the excellent 
beauty of the country; for the land was abun- 
dantly watered with running streams and 
fountains, which the Lord had caused to breaz 
forth. So there being no draught, the grass 
was exceedingly green; and there were trecs of 
every kind which are agreeable to the eye, all 
bearing fruits of delicious flavor; the flowers 
also appeared on the earth. Moreover it was 
the time of the singing of birds, and the voice 
of the turtle was heard inthe land. Here were 
the roses of Sharon, more lovely far than those 
which grow in the fields of Bahar, and grapes 
more delicious than the grapes of Schiras; for 
the Lord lifteth up the light of his countenance 
upon this land, neither doth he at any time for- 
sake it. 

And when the inhabitants of the land heard 
the joyful voices of the pilgrims, they arose in 
haste and came forth to meet them: and hav- 
ing saluted them as children of the kingdom, 
they brought them unto their dwelling places, 
which being situated among groves of trees, 
and near fountains and waterfalls, were exceed- 
ingly beautiful. From this lovely land, over 
the black river, the River of Death, which is 
upon the border of it, the pilgrims had a view 
of the celestial city. It was an indistinct view 
indeed, because of the weakness of their nat- 
Ural eyes; but withal so lovely, and so glori- 
ous, that some of the pilgrims became quite 
sick and faint from desire, even from their 
ardent longing to be absent from the body, and 
Present withthe Lord; insomuch that they said 
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one to another, “To live is Christ; but to 
die is gain; we desire therefore to depart, 
which is far better.’* (Phil. i: 21, 23.) Never- 
theless, they were made willing to wait the 
Lord’s good time. 

The venerable leader then erected his tab- 
ernacle in a very fair field in the land Beulah, 
where there were many palm trees, and springs 
of water, and where the grass and flowers, by 
reason of the dew from heaven, were ever fiesh 
and green. The pilgrims also pitched their 
tents around the tabernacle, among the trees ; 
where I observed that they assembled themselves 
for prayer and praise every day, at morning and 
evening tide. And thus they waited till the 
messenger should arrive to call them away. 

Now the first messenger who appeared stop- 
ped at the tent-door of him who was the leader 
of the pilgrims. He brought with him, as a 
token, the signet of his Lord; and he bound 
the signet upon the arm of the old man. 

The venerable pastor then gave notice to his 
people of his approaching change, saying, ‘‘I 
am now ready to be offered, and the time of my 
departure is at hand. I have finished my 
course, I have kept the faith: henceforth there 
is laid up for me a crown of righteouspess, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give me at that day ; and not to me only, but 
unto all them that love his appearing.” 2 Tim. 
iv: 6, 8. 

So their faithful leader went down to the 
river-side, even to the River of Death; and his 
people went with him, weeping. And behold, 
before heentered the river, he raised his hands 
upwards, and said, ‘‘O Lord, my Redeemer, I 
ail wining, yea, = tejoine to denart : im hum- 
ble hope of entering into that rest waich re- 
mains for thy people. Thou hast shown me 
the path of life, and supported me therein unto 
the present day. And now, 1 go down to the 
grave without fear, still looking unto thee, who 
art the Resurrection and the Life; whom I 
have hitherto known only in part, but whom I 
shall shortly know, even as also I am known. 
My flesh and my heart faileth; but thou, O 
God, art the strength of my heart, and my por- 
tion for ever. And here, my children, here, 
at the moment of my departure, here, with my 
dying breath, I declare, that I have no confi- 
dence, no hope, no trust for future happiness in 
any ofmy own works or deservings; all my right- 
eousness has been as filthf rags, and such, as I 
dare not to appear in before the judgment seat 
of Christ; but I shall appear with confidence 
clad in the robe of my Redeemer’s righteousness, 
and decorated with his garment of salvation. — 
And ye, my children, my beloved children, 
abide in him, I beseech you, ‘‘that when he shall 
all appear, ye may have confidence, and not be 
ashamed before him at hiscoming.” 1 John ii:28. 

And now, because the messenger of death 
was urgent, the venerable man could add no 
more; so the black waves rolled over him, and 
far awhile, I lost sight of him. Methovght 
then, in my dream, that one came and anoint- 
ed my eyes with eye-salve; and this eye-salve 
is called faith. And when my eyes were an- 
ointed, I could see such things as before my 
heart had never been able to conceive. I saw 
beyond the black river, even the River of 
Death, a region of such glorious beauty and 
brightness as allows of no adequate descrip- 
tion. And behold, my eyes could distinguish 











in the midst of this blaze of glory, the battle- 
ments, the towers, and the gates of Zion, all 
shining with a splendor infinitely beyond that 
ofthe noonday sun. And behold, a glorious 
host, even a compary of angels, and of the re- 
deemed of the sons of men, descended to the 
borders of the river, even the River of Death, 
with sound of trumpet, with shouts, and with 
hallelujahs ; and receiving the soul of the aged 
man as he arose from the River of Death, they 
bore him triumphantly through the air, crying, 
** Holy, holy, holy, Lord God of our salvation !” 

So they led him through the shining portals, 
and I saw him no more. But looking again 
towards the river, I saw Nazarene and his 
wife Parbuttee descer .'ing hand in hand to the 
river-side, having been summoned away by the 
messenger of the Lord. And the words of his 
message were, “ Ye have been lovely in your 
lives,and in your deaths ye shall not be divided.”’ 

I saw then, in my dream, that as the pilgrim 
Nazarene stood on the brink ofthe river, he 
made a confession of his faith inthe Lord Je- 
sus Christ, in the ears of those who accompan- 
ied him—declaring unto them, how, after be- 
ing brought up in all the darkness of heathen- 
ism, he had been plucked thence, by the di- 
vine grace and favor, asa brand from the burn- 
ing ; as his wife had also been. ‘‘ We chose 
not him,” said the pilgrim, “but he chose us, 
He was found of us, though we sought him 
not; yea he said, ‘Behold me, behold me,’ 
while yet we were called by another name, and 
served another master.” 

Then I saw that the pilgrims knelt down 
on the river’s brink, and crying, ‘‘ Lord Jesus, 
recelve wor —-epiritel’’ the black wayes rolled 
over them, and their companions saw them no 
more. But while [ looked earnestly to mark 
what would become of them, I presently per- 
ceived them rising from the waves on the oppo- 
site side of the river; where they appeared 
exceedingly beautiful and glorious, without 
spot or wrinkle, or any such thing, And be- 
holda shining band of angels stood ready to 
receive them, who crowned them with diadems, 
putting palms into their hands, and covering 
them with robes of righteousness of a daz- 
zling whiteness, even robes that had been made 
white in the blood of the Lamb, which was 
slain from the foundation of the world. And 
the angels ascended to the gates of Zion, bear- 
ing the pilgrims on their wings, with sound of 
trumpets, and harps, and songs of praise, such 
as mortals never heard; and they cried, ‘‘ Glo- 
ry to the Lamb that reigneth on Mount Zion! 
Glory to God the Father! glory to God the 
Redeemer ! glory to God*the Holy Ghost !”— 
So they passed the gates of Zion, and I saw 
them no more, 

Then I awoke from my sleep: but I remem- 
bered my dream, and wrote it ina book ; and 
being much affected with its extraordinary in- 
cidents, I sold all that I had, and forsook my 
father’s house, determinig forthwith to associate 
myself with such as might still be going on pil- 
grimage to the City of the Living God. 

—-2ap- 

Juvenile Exertion—A Juvenile Missionary 
Society in a Sabbath-school in the city of New 
York, have contributed since May last, $110 
46 cents, towards the support of two missionas 
ries. There were 400 contributors. 
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The two following Anecdotes were related at a 
mecting of the Religious Tract Socicty, 
England. 

Some years ago, on a winter night, when the 
snow was falling heavily, a poor woman, with 
five children reached a village in Essex, just 
as a farmer’s lad was closing a barn. She re- 
quested him to ask his master’s permission that 
they might pass the night in the barn. 
lad did so; and the master, who was a humane 
man, ordered him to take a bundle of straw, 
and make them a comfortable bed. ‘The poor 
woman felt grateful; and, wishing to show 
her thankfulness, asked the lad if he liked to 
hear asong; hoping it might prove one of ali- 
centious description, he replied, Yes; upon 
which, she and her children sang one of Dr. 
Watts’s hymns. The lad felt interested.— 
She asked him if he had ever prayed to God, 
and thanked him for the mercies which he en- 
joyed; and said that she was going to pray 
with her children, and he might stay if he 
pleased: the lad rema*:ed, while she offered 
up a grateful prayer for the mercies which she 
enjoyed, and entreated the divine blessing for 
him. He then retired, but could not sleep; 
what he had heard remained on his mind.— 
After passing a thoughtful night, he resolved 
on going again tothe barn, to converse further 
with the woman: she was gone; but, from that 
day, he became an altered character. 

This account was brought to light on occa- 
sion of his applying for admission to a congrega- 
tion of which he is now a member. 

A young man, gay, thoughtless, and dissipa- 
ted, with a companion like himself, was pass- 
ing along the street, intending to go to one of 
the theatres; a little boy ran by his side, and 
attempted to put a letter into his hand: he re- 
pulsed the boy; but the boy persevered; and 
when the young man’s companion attempted 
to take it, the boy refused him, saying to the 
other, “It is for you, Sir!” He opened the 
paper, and read ite contents. they wero simply 
these words, “ Sir, remember the day of judg- 
ment is at hand.” It pleased God that these 
words should arrest hisattention: he was struck 
with them ; he felt disinclined to proceed, and 
said he should return home. His companion 
rallied him; but he took leave of him, and 
bent his course homeward. On his way, he 
observed a place of worship open; and though 
he was not accustomed to attend the House of 
God, he felt inclined to go in, and didso. A 
venerable and respected minister, well known 
to most of you, was about to preach, and was 
then reading his ‘text: he had chosen these 
words, This is the finger of God; (Exod. viii: 
19.) The extraordinary combination of circum- 
stances (receiving the letter and hearing these 
words) deeply impressed his mind : and, by the 
blessing of God, what he heard produced an 
entire change of conduct and feeling: he was 
led to the Saviour, and to that peace which 
passeth all understanding. He is now a re- 
spected and useful member of a Christian So- 
ciety. [Gen. Baptist Rep. 














MORALITY. 








DISCRETION. 
As ajewe!l of gold in a swine’s snout, so is a fair woman 
which is without discretion.—Prov. xii, 22. 
The fair female, who has a chaste taste, cor- 
rect judgment, and fixed principles to guide 
her conduct, will not be offended with the 
sentiment expressed in our text, nor with the 
simile used to illustrate it. Sueh as have not 


The; 


but those who have, will view it as one of the 
beauties of comp@Bition, calculated to give 
the sentiment a more striking effect. 
How can we picture to our imagination a 
greater contrast, than that which presents itself 
to our view, in a beautiful woman, whom the 
Lord has made to be the ornament of her sex, 
and the fairest jewel of creation, destitute of 
discretion in her conduct. Her beautiful 
countenance, and lovely form, will, like a jew- 
ce] set in diamonds attract attention; but when 
she is discovered to be destitute of good breed- 
ing, and a modest carriage, the more she is 
noticed, the more is she despised. As the or- 
nament changes not the animal that wears it, 
the nature, the habits, and the appetites, will: 
but appear the more disgusting. _ A is 
beautiful, but indiscreet, Her person is calcu- 
lated to attract notice, to please and charm a 
stranger at first sight; but her indiscretion 
causes her friends to feel incessant anxiety, and 
often poignant grief. ‘They often wish she had 
been less fair, and more discreet. She gives 
frequent occasion of gratification to her ene- 
mies, and causes a blush on the cheek of mod- 
esty. She forgets that the ornament of a meck 
and quiet spirit would heighten her natural 
charms. Her attention seems to be exclusive- 
ly devoted to dress and fashion, while she neg- 
lects the cultivation of her mind in useful 
knowledge and piety. Ske ought to be grate- 
ful for the influence Heaven has given her, 
and be the more careful to direct all her steps 
with discretion; thus might she be the de- 
light of her parents, the joy of all her friends, 
and an ornament to her sex.—Zion’s Herald. 








Accomplishments.—Young ladies, are, now 
a days, taught such a multiplicity of arts and 
accomplishments, that nothing, which can add 
to the graces of mind and manner, seems omit- 
ted or forgotten. Only one requisite is want- 
ing to complete the system. It is, that these 
intelligent and accomplished young ladies, 
should be sedulously instructed in the art of 
applying their knowledge, and exhibiting their 
@reces advantagcuunly. Mut tat tiey may 
procure a good establishment, which, as the 
term is now understood, means a fine house, 
fine furniture, and a husband who has “ money 
in his purse ;” but that they may be fitted to 
discharge those important duties which can on- 
ly make women useful, respectable, truly be- 
loved, and consequently happy. The aim of 
female education, therefore, ought to be, not to 
exalt thuse who enjoy its advantages above 
their sphere, but to make them more capable 
of performing the part which the laws of seci- 
ety, and, indeed, the nature of things, allot as 
the peculiar province of the female. ‘She 
looketh well to the ways of her household,” is 
a commendation which every lady, who is the 
mistress ofa family, should be ambitious to de- 
serve ; and should she possess genius, and even 
talent, yet still let her remember, that to make 
a happy home for her husband and children, 


is far more praiseworthy than to make a book. 
[Ladies’ Magazine. 








SABBATH £CCHCOL. 








From the New Jersey Sunday Schoo! Journal. 
THE SICK SABBATH SCHOOL BOY. 


Dec. 10th. Icalled to see a little boy of our 
Sabbath School, seven years of age, who was 
dangerously sick. A short time before I call- 
ed, he said to his Mother, ‘I want to see Mr. 
morethan any body else, except God, 
and Jesus Christ, and Pa.” ‘Why do you 
love Mr. ” said she. ‘“‘ Because he ask- 
ed me good questions and taught me my lesson 
in Sabbath School.” 











a just idea of the figures of oriental language, 
may think the metaphor coarse and improper ; 


As I entered the room his countenance 





brightened, and smiling he clasped me withhis 
trembling hand. I said to him, David, you are 
very sick. ‘‘ Yes,’ he whispered. 

“Well, David, you see that your friends 
can’t prevent your fits, nor save your life.” 

“I know it.” Butthere is a Physician who 
can heal all manner ef diseases. ‘“ Who?" 
It is Jesus Christ. ‘Oh yes,” said he, with 
asmile. Do you think that your soul is sick 
with sin and do you fee) that none but Jesus 
Christ can make itwhole? ‘Oh yes, I think 
a great deal about it.” 

Well, do you ask him to heal yoursoul? “J 
try to pray to him, that he would give me a 
heart to love him, and I want to have Pa and 
Ma, and other folks pray for me.” 

Did you learn at Sabbath School that Christ 
said, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto me?” 
No sir, I had fits that week, but I learnt, Come 
unto me and I will give you rest.” 

Do you think, David, that you shall ever get 
well? ‘No sir, I dont think that I shall.” 

Are you willing to die? ‘ Yes sir, I think 
that J am.” 

Why are you willing to die? 
hope that I shall go to heaven.” 

Was you always willing to die? “O no 
sir, I was once afraid to die, because I was not 
good.” 

But do you think that you should be happy 
in heaven where nothing is done but to love and 
serve God? ‘Yes sir, for I think I love Je- 
sus Christ more than any thing else.” 

Do you think that you should love hin, if 
you did not hope that he would make you hap- 
py. ‘Oh yes sir, he is so good.” 

I commended him to God in prayer, and then 
parted with him, saying to myself, Oh what 
volumes does this interview speak in favour of 
Sabbath School instruction. But for the Sab 
bath School this dying boy had never learned 
“Come unto me, andI will give you rest !”— 
And but for the Sabbath School he never would 
have had @ praying mother, for it was there, 
when she went a few months before to lead 
this same little boy, that she first learned sho 
was a lost sinner, and there she found Jesus 
precious to her soul—that same Jesus, who now 
made her dying child so happy. O who will 
not pray and labour for the success of Sabbath 
Schools ! A SupPeRinTenpDEnT. 


** Because | 


eae 
A HARD QUESTION. 


“Mother, mother,” said a little Sabbath 
scholar a few evenings since, “my teacher says 
she would rather go to bed without her supper, 
than to omit reading the Bible at night.” 

Mother. Well, my child so would any good 
Christian. 

Child. Then, mother, why don’t you read the 
Bible? 











THE NURSERY. 








A STORY OF LAKE ERIE. 

An Indian woman, and her child, who was 
about seven years old, were travelling along the 
beach toa campa few miles distant. The boyob- 
served some wild grapes growing upon the top 
of the bank, and expressed such a strong de- 
sire to obtain them, that his mother, weeing 2 
ravine ata little distance, by which she thought 
she could gain the edge of the precipice, te 
solved to gratify him. Having desired him to 
remain where he was, she ascended the steep, 
and was allured much farther into the woods 
than she .at first intended. In the mean time 
the wind began to blow vehemently, but the 
boy wandered carelessly along the beach, seek- 
ing for shells,.till the rapid rise of the lake ren- 
dered it impossible for him to return to the spot 





where he had been left by his mother. He 
immediately began to cry aloud, and she, being 
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on her return, heard him, but instead of de- 
scending the ravine, hastened to the edge of 
the precipice, from the bottom of which the 
noise seemed to proceed. On looking down, 
she beheld her son struggling with the waves, 
and vainly endeavouring to climb up the bank, 
which was fifty feet perpendicular height and 
very slippery. There being no possibility of 
rendering him assistance, she was on the point 
of throwing herself down the steep, when she 
saw him catch hold of atree that had fallen in- 
tothe lake, and mount one of its most projecting 
branches. He sat astride upon this, almost be- 
yond the reach of the surges, while she contin- 
ued watching him in an agony of grief, hesita- 
ting whether she should endeavour to find her 
way to the camp, and procure assistance, or 
remain near her boy. However, evening 
was now about to close, and as she could not 
proceed through thé woods in the dark, she re- 
solved at least to wait till the moon rose. She 
sat on the top of the precipice a whole hour, 
and during that time occasionally ascertained 
that her son was alive, by hearing his cries 
amidst the roaring of the waves; but when the 
moon appeared, he was not to be seen. She 
now felt convinced that he was drowned, and, 
giving way to utter despair, threw herself on 
the turf. Presently she heard a feeble voice 
cry, (in Indian,) ‘‘ Mamma, I’m here, come 
and help me.” She started up, and saw her 
boy scrambling upon the edge of the bank—she 
sprang forward to catch his hand,: but the 
ground by which he held giving way, he was 
precipitated into the lake, and perished among 
the rushing billows ! 

es PL we 








NATURAL HISTORY. 


ANECDOTES OF THE BEE. 

‘* How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 

And gather honey all theday 
From every opening flower.”’ 


Did you ever see the inside of a bee-hive? 
It is a little city, divided into regular streets, 
full of houses, which are called cells, and eve- 
ty one has six sides. Some are for store-hous- 
es, some for the citizens or common bees to 
live in, and some are larger. These are call- 
ed royal cells or palaces and generally sixteen 
or twenty in number. They are made of ma- 
terials which no man could imitate, and all this 
is done by the little bees. 

The society of this city, besides the young 
brood, consists of one female or queen, several 
hundreds of males or drones, and many thou- 
sands of workers. The body of the queen is 
much Jonger than the others. The drones are 
short thick and clumsy. ‘The workers are ob- 
long, and divided into two orders, the wax-mak- 
ers and nurses. 

The first queen that comes out usually kills 
all the other females before they leave their 
cells. Iftwo queens come forth at the same 
time, they dart forward and would kill each oth- 
er but terror seems to seize them, and they fly 
back, the attack is renewed again and again, 
till one gains an advantage and gives the fatal 
wound. Ifa stranger queen comes into the 
hive, the workers gather round, but do not at- 
tempt toinjure her. They also gather round 
their own queen, who is to fight the intruder. 
When she moves towards the spot they clear 
the way for the combat, and the rightful queen, 
rushing on her enemy, and seizing her in her 
jaws near the root of the wings, with one 
stroke of her sting, deprives her of life, and the 
workers carry out the dead body. If their 
queen dies, they mourn for her twenty-four 
hours, and during that time, will not suffer any 
other toenter the hive, but after that, will 








Solomon, in all his glory was not arrayed like 


SPRING. 
‘*The new-born spring has now begun 

To smooth the aspect of the skies, 

And cheerful now the advancing sun. 
Bids joys in quick succession rise. 

The lark up-rising, tunes his song, 
And swells his little notes on high, 

The lowing herds the theme prolong, 

And praise the God who built the sky.” 

This is a lovely season of the year. There 
are many grand exhibitions of the works of God | 
at the present season, which interest us all, 
and ought to lead our minds to the worship of 
Him who made all things. 

The birds are thick around the fields and 
meadows. Their morning hymns and midday 
songs fill the ear with the most rapturous mu- 
sic. Oh, who but God could give them such | 
melodious voices, and adorn them with such 
beautiful feathers? Now, the lowing herds 
march out upon the farms—the playful lambs 
skip over the hills, and every living animal 
expresses joy at the return of the seasen. 

If we look beneath our feet, we view the most 
fascinating workmanship. This earth is a 
footstool. The Lord has spread over its sur- 
face, the richest carpetever made. ‘The most 
prominent colour is a rich green, but it is or- 
namented every where with flowers of the 
most beautiful shades and colours. All these 
were made by that same Almighty God, who 
stretched out the firmament and filleth it with 
stars. The least of his works are more glori- 
ous than all the boasted efforts of man. Even 


the lily of the valley. 

Youthful Reader—Would you know more 
about God? ‘Then look on the earth, and on 
the sky, and behold his. wonderful works.— 
Search the Bible and learn his words. In that 
precious book, he has revealed his character 
and his will. Oh, search faithfully, and you 
shall Jearn most glorious things.—S.S. Journal. 

——Le— 

The Human Countenance.—There are few 
points in natural philosophy more remarkable 
than the infinite diversity in the human figure 
and countenance. ‘Tliere are, at this moment 
800,000,000 of human beingsin existence, and 
no two alike, and yet all substantially the same. 
An extended view of this astonishing variety, 
is obtained from the consideration, that since 
the creation of the world, there have passed 
away more than a million times the number 
now in being, and that no two of them, or of 
any now in life were alike. And we have 
reason to believe, that of the endless myriads 
of those which have preceeded us, or those who 
now exist, and who will follow us, each and 
every one had a distinguishing mark, either in 
voice, feature, figure, or a certain something 
not to be gauged or measured, and perhaps 
scarcely to be described. [What an example 
of the wisdom of the great Creator !] 

—-—e— 
FATAL HARDIHOOD. 

On the 10th of May, 1823, says Mr. Thomp- 
son, I stopped at Boor Mare’s, on Quagga Flat, 
in the interior of Southern Africa. In the course 
of conversation our hostess gave an account of 
the recent death of one of her relations in the 
following manner. On the first of January, a 
party of friends and neighbours had met to- 
gether to celebrate new year’s day ; and, hav- 
ing become heated with liquor, began each 
‘boastingly to relate the feats of hardihood he 
had performed. Mare, who having been a 
great hunter of elephants, (having killed in his 
day, above forty of those gigantic animals,) 
laid a wager, that he would go intothe forest, 
and pluck three hairs out of an elephant’s 
tail. This ‘feat he actually performed; and 


rades. Bt not satisfied with this daring speci- 
imen of his audacity, he laid another bet, that 
he would return, and shoot the same animal on 
the instant. He went accordingly, with his 
mighty roer,—but never returned! He ap- 
proached too incautiously ; and his first shot 
not proving effective, the enraged animal rush- 
ed upon him before he could reload or make 
his escape ; and having first thrust his tremen- 
dous tasks through his body, trampled him to 
a cake.— T'ravels in South Africa. 








OBITUARY. 

INFANT PIETY. 
Lucy Reynotps was born February 19, 
1811, and lost, when an infant, her pious mo- 
ther. Her father was in the habit of setting 
apart a portion of every Sabbath day for in- 
structing his family. These instructions were 
made useful to Lucy. In 1817, she entered 
the Land of Promise Sunday School, Hoxton, 
where she was a pattern of diligence and 
punctual attendance. ‘“‘ For some time before 
her death,” says her father, ‘‘ her Bible was her 
companion at meals, and her heart seemed 
given up to her Bible, her school and prayer.” 
She was, however, deeply convinced that she 
could not enter heaven without being born 
again. This change she sought and found. 
In her last affliction she had constant peace, 
and a good hope through the merits of Christ, 
that she should be happy for ever. Her father 
seeing her dying, said to her, ‘‘ My dear, you 
are going to your Saviour, and to your mother 
and sister.” The thought seemed to revive 
her, and with a heavenly smile, she answered, 
“Yes.” He was too much affected to say 
more to her; and about eight o’clock in the 
evening of July 29, 1820, she breathed out her 
happy spirit, aged nine years and five months. 
JoserH Srones was born at Sheffield. At 
two years of age, when his mother was going 
to teach him the Lord’s prayer, she found to 
her surprise, that he knew it all; having learn- 
ed it by hearing the other children repeat it.— 
Though so young, he was very fond of going to 
the house of God, and very attentive when there. 
When he met poor porsons in the street, he 
was in the habit of taking them to his mother 
for relief, and would afterwards conduct them 
to other houses. He was very patient during 
his last illness. Having sung the three first 
verses of the hymn beginning, “ My God, the 
spring of all my joys,” he prayed in a very af- 
fecting manner ; and thus, at the age of three 
years and six months, this young disciple en- 

tered into rest. [English Magazine. 














MISCELLANY. 
LESSONS FOR THOSE WHO NEED THEM. r 
Be not always speaking of yourself. Be not 
forward. Listen when spoken to, Avoid old 
savings and vulgarisms, Be choice in your 
compttiiénts: Command your temper and 
countenance, Never acknowledge an enemy, 





or see_an affront, if you can helpit, Doubt 
him who swears to the truth of a thing. Dare 
to be singular in a right cause; and be not 
ashamed to refuse. Never appear.to be ina 
hurry. Neglect not an old acquaintance.— 

ake no one in company. feel his inferiority. 
Avoid punning and mimicry, Talk not-long 
at’d titie”” “Te}].no.stories.. Hold no-one by 
ihé“hilttoh when talking. Pune no one in 
conversation. F'orestall not_a_ slow speaker. 


Say not all you think. Give not your advice 
pnssked, enew no disagreeable matters. 
raise not another at the expense of the pres- 


ent company. Few jokes will bear repeating. 
Take the peacemaker’s part in debating.— 











_ any queen who pleases to reigh over 
em. 


returned safely with the trophy to his com- 


Learn the character of the company before 
you say much. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 








GOD SEES ME. 

Persons inclined to the sin of stealing, are 
satisfied if they can only be certain they shall 
not be discovered. I once heard it related, 
that aman who was in the habit of going to a 
neighbour’s corn field to steal the ears, one day 
took with him his son, a boy ofeight years of 
age. The father told him to hold the bag, 
while he looked if any one was near to see him. 
After standing on the fence and peeping 
through all the corn rows, he returned to take 
the bag from the child, and began his guilty 
work. ‘ Father,” said the boy, “ you forgot 
to look somewhere else.” The man dropt the 
bag ina fright, and said, “‘ which way, child?” 
supposing he had seen some one. “You forgot to 
look up to the sky, to see if God was noticing 
you.” The father felt this reproof of the child 
so much, that he left the corn, and returned 
home, and never again ventured to steal ; re- 
membering the truth his child had taught him, 
that the eye of God always beholdsus. ‘‘ God 
sees me,” is a thought that would keep us from 
many evil acts, if we tried constantly to feel its 
truth. [ Youth's Friend. 
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Usefulness.—On the day of his death, in 
his eightieth year, Elliot, “‘ the apostle to the 
Indians,”’ was found teaching the alphabet to 
an Indian child at his bed side. ‘‘ Why not 
rest from your labours now?” said a friend. 
** Because,” replied the venerable man, “I 
have prayed to God to render me useful in my 
sphere, and he has heard my prayer, for now 
that I can no longer preach, he leaves me still 
strength enough to teach this poor child his al- 
phabet.” 

Forgiveness of Injuries.—Euclid (the disci- 
ple of Socrates) having offended a brother of 
his, the brother cried out in a rage, “Let me 
die, if [am not revenged on you, one time or 
other.” To whom Euclid replied, with a sweet- 
ness next to christian, ‘‘ And let me die ifI do 
not soften you by my kindnesses, and make you 
love me as well as ever.” 


te 

A neat Yankee reply.—A gentleman in Sa- 
lem, where the utility of erecting a Mill Dam 
apd a Theatre, was In agitation, being asked 
which would most promote the interests of the 
town, replied in the true yankee style, by ask- 











ing, which is the best to make a dinner on, a 
fiddle or a rump of beef ?— Vt. Chronicle. 


se 

Gravity.—T hat profound philosopher and di- 
vine, Dr. Samuel Clark, was of a very playful 
disposition and was pleased with the company 
of young people. One day, while he was par- 
taking in the sports of his little comrades, he 
was informed of the arrival of a certain fop.— 
‘‘Now, my friends,” said he to them, “ let.us 
look grave, here comes a fool.” 








WOUTH’S COMPANION. 








LETTER TO MY CHILDREN. 


Harbour of N——, May 6, 1828. 
My Dear Cuitpren, 

Here I sit down, in the cabin of the Steam 
Boat, to write you a few lines. But who can 
write on board a Steam Boat, inthe midst of 
bustle and confusion, where a hundred people 
are huddled together? You may think it is 
very difficult to write or think in such a place; 
and so it is. But I suppose you will feei very 
anxious about your papa, as the weather has 
been misty this afternoon; and no doubt your 
mamma will tell you that it is dangerous for a 
Steam Boat to run in such a dark night, either 
upon theRiver or the Sound. I will therefore set 
your fears to rest, as soon asthis letter can reach 
you; for I am safe and well, and the boat is 





lying securely in the harbour of N——. I 
bade you adieu this morning, had a pleasant 
ride to P by stage, and came on board at 
noon. We have come thirty miles down the 
river this afternoon, and I am now seventy 
miles from home. Some time before night the 
Captain concluded to lie by for the night; for 
he is a kind and careful man, and feared lest 
the boat should run upon rocks while it was 
dark, and some if not many of us should lose 
our lives. If, however, the fog should be blown 
away, at any time in the night, he will proceed. 
For, even by the light ofthe stars, without the 
shining of sun or moon, the pilot could see the 
rocks and other dangers, and steer his course 
in safety. 

Now we all fee} somewhat disappointed, that 
we cannot proceed on our voyage to-night.— 
Many on board have important business, and 
all wish to be at their journey’s end. But God 
has ordered it as it is, and why should we re- 
pine. You know that you should not murmur 
or grieve, when your papa decides any mat- 
ter contrary to your wishes. If one of your 
number does so, the others will say to him, 
““Who knows best, you or papa?” Now if 
children thus submit to their parents, shall we 
not all much more “be in subjection to the 
Father of our spirits,” and the God of the whole 
earth? Does not God know best, what is for 
his glory and our good? And do we not often 
find, that when we said ‘all these things are 
against us,’ those very things were really rich 
mercies ?—A gentleman said to me an hour or 
two ago, “ This detention is trying; but then 
it does not signify to repine about it.” ‘‘ No, 
Sir,” said I, “all which that would signify 
would be, that our feelings were not right.” 
Do you not think, my children, that complain- 
ing words clearly indicate a very bad and re- 
bellious state ofthe heart? And yet you should 








always remember, that the heart may be ve- 
ry wicked in its feelings, while the lips are 
entirely silent. We should watch our very 
thoughts and wishes, that we may keep them 
from rebelling against God.——Now if I could 
see you, or send this letter to you ina moment, 
I might tell you how yuu ougnt to feel, even 
without telling you that I am quiet in a good 
harbour. Suppose I am tossing about on the 
boisterous waves, and darkness and dangers 
surround me. Is not God the Ruler of the 
sea and the dry land; does he not hold the 
winds in his fist, and the mightiest waves in 
the hollow of his hand? Is he not my God? 
Am I not his creature, and his child? And 
shall he not do what he will with hisown? Yes; 
“though he slay me, yet will I trust in him ;” 
and in the most hideous dangers, in_the most 
threatening storms of life, I will still say with 
humble confidence, ‘‘ My father is at the helm.” 

I also have my anxious thoughts about my 
home, and my beloved family. I do not sup- 
pose you are now on the stormy deep; but how 
do I know you are safe and happy? How is 
it with the sick one? May not others have 
been taken sick, or bruised and injured by some 
distressing accident? How doI know, but 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness will this 
night invade the happy dwelling; or whether 
some dear object of affectionis already number- 
ed with the dead? I do not know what your 
state now is, or what may befal you before my 
return. But I must practise what I preach ; 
and commit you all to the hands of Him who 
never ssambers nor sleeps, and pray that you 
may all be His humble and holy children, 
whether in life or in death. 

In stages and steam boats, a persom meets 
with people of very different characters and 
habits. Here are several ministers of the 
gospel, and other professers of religion, who 


a 
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converse together in a serious and profitable 
manner. Here are merchants, mechanics, lit. 
erary men, and many others who talk on the 
various interests of this life, probably not with. 
out benefit. Inone cabin are many ladies go. 
ing to visit their friends. Here and there one 
I see among the men, that does not appear to 
fear God, and value precious time. For I some. 
times hear a profane expression; some few 
drink intoxicating liquors; and while I write 
there are persons engaged at two card tables 
in the same room. Our company at large, 
however, is unusually pleasant. So, while we 
travel, we must meet the world as we find it, 
and do all the good we can, by kind conversa. 
tion and a holy example. But you see I am 
poorly situated for writing, and must bid you 
good night. 

Your affectionate father, 

> aN 











POETRY. 











WORKS OF NATURE.—sy mrs. HEMAns, 


Oh! blest art thou, whose steps may rove 
Through the green paths of vale and grove, 
Or, leaving all their claims below, 

Climb the wild mountains airy brow ; 


And gaze afar o’er cultured plains, 
And cities with their stately fanes, 
And forest that beneath them lie, 
And ocean mingled with the sky. 


For man can show thee nought so fair, 
As Nature’s varied marvels are; 

And if thy pure and artless breast 

Can feel their grandeur, thou art blest ! 


For thee the stream in beauty flows, 
For thee the gale in summer blows, 
And, in deep glen and wood-walk free, 
Voices of joy still breathe for thee. 


But happier far, if then thy soul 

Can soar to Him who made the whole, 
If to thine eye the simplest flower 
Portray His beauty and His power. 

If, in whate’er is bright or grand, 

Thy mind can trace His viewless hand, 
If Nature’s music bid thee raise 

Thy song of gratitude and praise ; 


If heaven and earth, with beauty fraught, 
Lead to His throne thy raptured thought, 
If there thou lov’st His love to read, 
Then, wanderer, thou art blest indeed. 
; — Be— 
THE BUTTERFLY. 

While rambling round a cottage green, 

I met a little child, 
The merriest object in the scene— 

Where he was playing wild. 


No bonnet screen’d him from the sun, 
His neck was white and bare— 
Except around it loosely hung 
The ringlets of his hair. 


There was a gladness in his air, 
A laughter in his eye, 

His little hands went here and there— 
As he was racing by. 


Whither so fast, my little one ?, 
He made me no reply — 

Bat ‘chattering to himself—ran on 
To catch the butterfly. 


The fluttering beauty soon he cawght, 
But then it was so bland, 

So fine and delicately wrought, 
It perished in his hand. 


So giddy youth for pleasures run, 
And think they shall be blest, 

And find them, After all is done, 
To perish when possess’d. 




















[Middletown Gaz. 
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